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EDITORIAL 


“... the intelligence of the nineties attached much more importance 
to the past and much less to the probabilities of the days to come than 
do any contemporary minds now... Now the questions ‘What is 
going to happen’ and ‘And then what will happen?’ dominate an 
increasing number of awakening minds among which I am moving. 
We live in a planning world. Everything we do is becoming prepara- 
tory and anticipatory. To-day has vanished almost completely in 
our enormous preoccupation with to-morrow.” (1) 


“OUR ENORMOUS preoccupation with to-morrow’’—there is a 
major characteristic of our times of which those responsible 
for library services must show awareness. It is not enough 
to add to the shelves a few of the chattier productions on 
what it will be like, post-war reconstruction, federal union, 
and the like. We must provide the bibliographical tools 
for every movement which is helping to shape New Zealand, 
whether that movement is concerned with land settlement, 
making elastic, or changing the hearts of men. More, it is 
our business to place those tools in every ready hand. This, 
and not the existence of a shred of evidence to suggest that 


(1) Wells, H. G. The outlook for homo sapiens. Secker & Warburg, 
1942. pp. 50-2. 
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library authorities have any special interest in the spread 
of Christian thought, is our reason for having asked the 
Convener of the Campaign’s Literature Committee to write 
for this journal an article on libraries and the Campaign 
for Christian Order. Apologies to Mr Wells for using his 
words to introduce a subject with which he would be so 
out of sympathy. 

It is intensely gratifying to librarians that it should have 
occurred to the Literature Committee to circulate their 
bibliography to the main libraries before printing in order 
that library holdings might be marked thereon. To the 
sensitive among us it is mortifying to find that the best 
that can be said of the results is that one or two of the 
libraries could furnish fifty per cent. or more of the books 
in this bibliography and were adding further titles. Morti- 
fying, but not surprising. Dewey’s class two has long been 
ow to class four for the position of Cinderella. 

y 

Can it be that we have fallen down on book selection? 
That we have failed to make the most perfunctory attempt 
to establish contact between books on the shelves on religion 
and people likely to read them? 

Mr Turner’s suggestion that the National Council of 
Churches be used as an advisory body on book selection is 
worth consideration not merely as a means of getting to- 
gether a more dynamic collection of books on religion, but 
as a means of contacting readers. 

Contacts of this sort should not be confined to this one 
subject. We should like Mr Turner’s article to be the first 
of a series from outside contributors surveying the various 
fields of activity which lie before New Zealand’s libraries. 
Suggestions regarding likely contributors will be welcomed. 


LIBRARIES AND THE CAMPAIGN 
FOR CHRISTIAN ORDER 





By H. W. Turner, Convener of the Campaign’s Literature 
Committee. 





THE LIBRARIES and the Christian churches are both social 
forces in New Zealand. As such, they must take account 
of each other. The churches must recognise the changes 
that are occurring in library services, the new methods and 
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more practical outlook that have invaded the libraries; the 
development of something like a national library system 
increasingly connected with all aspects of New Seaton life. 
The libraries themselves must take knowledge of the Chris- 
tian community and of recent developments among the 
churches, for these form the largest single organised group 
in the country, and for good or ill their activities are a fac- 
tor in the social situation in which New Zealand libraries 
are functioning. 

The most significant rpg oe for a very long time is 
the formation in 1941 of the National Council of Churches 
in New Zealand. This is a direct result of what is known 
as the ecumenical movement of the past fifty years—the pro- 
cess through which the Churches of the world have become 
conscious of their underlying unity and their world-wide 
scope, and have begun to foster and express these features 
of their life. The Reformed churches and the Eastern 
Orthodox church have been mainly involved, but the 
Roman Catholic church has also shared in the ecumenical 
spirit. In 1933 the whole development came to fruition 
in the formation of the World Council of Churches with 
its own secretariat. The National Council in New Zealand 
is Our own counterpart, and includes well over eighty per 
cent. of the Christian section of the ay eee he era 
of denominationalism is passing. The Christian church is 


beginning to speak and act as one. The Campaign for 


Christian Order 1942 is the proof of this, and its import- 
ance lies not in the much-abused word “campaign” but in 
the fact that a concerted effort is being directed towards 
integrating and directing our whole national life. This is 
something very different from a “mission,” or “come to 
church campaign.” It has a social significance that obviously 
enters into the sphere of library work. This remains true 
quite apart from the personal opinions of library authori- 
ties and librarians as to the value of or the need for any 
action towards Christian order. 

Some literature has already appeared as part of the cam- 
paign. ‘The first two numbers in a series of booklets are 
entitled ‘“The Churches Speak” and “Christian Order.” The 
former is a digest of various authoritative pronouncements 
on social issues made in the aye five years. The second 
explains the term being used by the Churches, and further 
numbers will give a survey of various sections of New Zea- 
land life—the use of the land, the economic system, national 
education, the family and the relationship between the 
sexes, etc. These are to be brief reviews of our own national 
situation made from the Christian viewpoint by people with 
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some right to speak on their particular topic. 

Beyond this an attempt is being made to secure a wider 
use of the best thought of the older churches overseas on 
the relation of religion to the life of society. To this end 
an annotated Bibliography of current literature has been 
prepared. Copies of this on will be made avail- 
able to all librarians, and to all clergy, ministers, and 
others—to whom it might be useful. The purpose of such 
a bibliography is to provide general guidance in the pur- 
chasing and reading of religious books related to the activi- 
ties of the National Council of Churches. In this, just as 
much as in other subjects, it is easy to squander time and 
money on ephemeral or superseded literature. The war 
situation and import licenses make wise buying a necessity, 
but this is impossible if selection is based upon publishers 
notes, unsigned reviews of unknown reviewers, hearsay, or 
catchy titles. 

Any library service demands skilled book selection, and 
presumably many librarians will welcome assistance in this 
particular field. This bibliography has been compiled from 
the personal knowledge of a group representing many de- 
nominations and outlooks, or from the comments of known 
reviewers in the better-class —— journals not nor- 
mally seen by librarians. There has been a striking 
unanimity as to what should be included in such a biblio- 
graphy, and an equally impressive catholicity in the actual 
contents. Thus on the first page there are eight authors of 
books—classified very roughly as “fundamental’’—and these 
include a German Jew, a Scottish Presbyterian, a Swiss Re- 
formed church oy two Roman Catholics, an Ameri- 
can Lutheran, an English Anglican, and an Austrian econo- 
mist of religion obscure! Vivid testimony indeed to the 
nature and reality of the ecumenical movement, and the 
existence of a consensus of Christian—and other—opinion. 

Many librarians have already co-operated by furnishing 
information as to the books on this list held their lib- 
raries. This has enabled the holdings of all libraries in 
centres of over 10,000 population to be indicated in the 
bibliography, with the exception of one or two from whom 
— were not received. It is hoped that ministers and 
others interested in the actual books will feel encouraged 
to immediate reading, rather than frustrated by reflections 
upon the barrenness of the booksellers, and the remoteness 
of Britain. This particular professional ay is very de- 

ndent on constant reading, and usually finds that finance, 
isolation, and ignorance of actual publications are all factors 
making access to the most fruitful literature very difficult. 
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There are a number of private groups of ministers organised 
as book-syndicates or conducting joint buying, but this 
can never equal the services avallatsle through libraries 
themselves. 

Most of the literature included in this “Christian Order” 
bibliography is also of interest to laymen, and many not 
connected with the Churches. There is almost no pure 
theology or technical treatises. Much of it may be in in- 
creasing demand through the various activities in the cam- 
paign for Christian Order. At least one library is proposing 
to display all relevant literature while the whole topic is 
before the public in the Spring. 

One interesting discovery in the course of producing the 
bibliography has , been the wide variation in the library hold- 
ings on religion. Of course not all such books were indi- 
cated in the returns, but probably those books under con- 
sideration would be the more popular and the more rele- 
vant to current social concerns. The library symbols as 
printed hardly indicate the original situation, for several 
libraries have made considerable purchases or sent off orders 
that were in time for inclusion in the bibliography. How- 
ever, the extreme poverty of library stocks was apparent. 
It is evident that this section has been neglected, or that 
book selection in it has been somewhat indiscriminate, or 
both. To this there were several notable exceptions. For 
instance, one important and expensive book published late 
in 1941 was ordered by me at the time of publication but 
has not yet arrived. I find that it is — in five of the 
libraries! Again, one or two libraries could furnish fifty 
per cent. or more of the books in this bibliography, and are 
adding further titles. 

It might be useful here to indicate some of the authors 
with whom librarians should be familiar, but who seem to 
be unknown in too many quarters. How many know 
Dorothy Sayers as one of the most original lay theologians 
in England, as well as by her detective fiction? John Mac- 
murray and Middleton Murry are somewhat better known. 
T. S. Eliot’s “Idea of a Christian Society” is news to far 
too many, as also the recent writings of C. S. Lewis—‘“The 
Screwtape Letters” and “The Problem of Pain.” Christopher 
Dawson, and “John Hadham” of the Penguin specials, are 
names to remember. The latter is better known as Dr. 
James Parkes, the writer on the Jewish problem, but his 
religious books are probably much more exciting. Try 
featuring his “Good God.’ Reinhold Niebuhr should be 
watched carefully, as one of the most vigorous and influen- 
tial thinkers in America, and a recent Gifford lecturer. And 
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Gifford lectures, too, aren’t as dull as one might expect 
“the most important lecture foundation in the world” to 
produce. I hope no librarian has missed Macneile Dixon’s 
“The Human Situation” of a few years ago—now in a 
cheaper edition. But perhaps enough has been said to sug- 
gest that Stanley Jones and Leslie D. Weatherhead don't 
exhaust the  peeehicieies, and that Rom Landau is not quite 
the last word on religion. 

Religious periodicals seem to be somewhat haphazardly 
chosen. It is a pity if local denominational journals oust 
some of the newer interdenominational periodicals from 
Britain and America. The “Christian News-Letter’ from 
the British Council of Churches, and “Christianity and 
Crisis” from an American group should be considered, as 
examples of vigorous religious journalism with wide cur- 
rent interests. 

Any library in the practice of angen | any kind of tem- 
porary display on one topic might well consider modern 
translations of the Bible—rather than the curios and antiques 
one remembers having seen on occasion. Dr. Moffatt’s trans- 
lation has gone through over seventy editions, and can 
now boast about a dozen different versions of its own— 
shortened, or selected, or in various sections, or in parallel 
with the Authorised Version. ‘The Bible For To-day” 
can also be mentioned as a monumental modern effort at re- 
designing an old book. 

It might be as well to mention here the fact that there 
are a number of libraries of some size under the control 
of the various churches. Some are in residential colleges, 
clergy training colleges, or diocesan offices, and probably all 
would benefit from closer connection with the New Zealand 
Library Association. The number of obsolete books await- 
ing interment is sometimes depressing; the presence of im- 
portant books not being made known or available in a wider 
way is a matter of regret; and the library technique often 
leaves much to be desired. Some organic relationship to 
the library services of the whole country would in the end 
be of mutual benefit. In particular it would render possible 
some agreed policy for specialisation on the part of certain 
theological libraries associated with theological teaching. 
The imminence of university degrees in divinity gives this 
matter some importance. In a similar way libraries in resi- 
dential colleges and university libraries should come to some 
agreement as to their respective functions, in order to avoid 
wasteful overlapping. 

It is apparent that some closer collaboration between the 
libraries and the churches would serve the purposes of both 
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in the community. The bibliography of the moment has 
served to reveal this need, and also perhaps to initiate this 
co-operation. Probably the bogey of denominationalism has 
been too effective in the past. Libraries can now be assured 
that in the National Council of Churches there is a respon- 
sible, permanent, and authoritative body prepared to use 
the library services increasingly in its own work, and will- 
ing to provide any specialised assistance that would be of 
use to librarians. The Christian community might well be 
more library-conscious, and the libraries more aware of their 
need of some help if they are to make their service in this 
direction as efficient as possible. 


ON LIBRARY STATISTICS 








By E. J. CARNELL 





(An extract from the notes on Section 3, Part 1, of the Association’s 
general training course.) 
What are statistics for? 

Statistics should provide the skeleton which, fleshed by 
narrative, produces an accurate and lively portrait of a lib- 
rary. They comprise objective, numerical evidence of lib- 
rary progress or regress, evidence on which the authority 
can judge the satisfactoriness or otherwise of the present 
position and evidence which will be useful in determining 
future policy. In practice statistics are used 7 astute lib- 
rarians as ammunition, ammunition for getting the authority 
to provide more staff or more money be books, or a new 
building, or whatever it is the librarian thinks needful. 
Thus, though statistics do not contribute directly to service 
in the same way as do classification, or advising readers, or 
display work, indirectly they contribute a lot to the basis of 
all library progress—the continuous interest and financial 
support of the library authority. 

Except to someone really familiar with the working of 
a library, figures of stock and issues do not in themselves 
convey much. The layman has no real conception of what 
an issue of 50,000 or 500,000 volumes a year means, both 
figures just sound a lot to him. Nor does he know 
what a stock of 20,000 or 80,000 books means in terms of 
shelving and floor space. But if he is told that the issue 
of his library is 500,000 volumes a year and such and such 
a comparable library issues only 300,000 volumes, then the 

int is brought home to him that the issues are satisfactorily 

igh. And if he is told that the stock to-day comprises 
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50,000 books and that when the present building was erected 
30 years ago it was planned for the then distant day when 
the stock would total 25,000 volumes, the idea is put across 
that maybe something should be done about a new building. 

In short, to make statistics convey anything the compara- 
tive method has to be used. This is where heartburning 
begins because, owing to the lack of standardisation in the 
circumstances which obtain in different libraries, or even 
in the same library at different periods, and in the man- 
ner in which different libraries compile their statistics, it 
is very difficult to find a true basis of comparison, and 
naturally the people who come badly out of a false com- 
parison are irritated about it. The solution is not a lofty 
soul-above-statistics attitude, nor a despairing ‘Figures can 
prove anything.” We must master the science of measure- 
ment. As gee to libraries it is a complex science de- 
ns much more than the application of a simple yard- 
stick. 

Minor functions of statistics are to obtain publicity for 
the library now, and to provide the historian of the future 
with some data on what such and such a library was up 
to at any given period. 

Statistics and value 

Nobody has yet devised any neat fool-and-knave-proof unit 
for expressing library values. Our statistics are in terms of 
volumes or readers, mostly volumes. As a means of express- 
ing worth, both these units lack the first requirement of a 
statistical unit—consistency of value. This does not invali- 
date the whole practice of library statistics. There are 
many other fields in which grand totals are unreliable as 
qualitative measures. The number of casualties in an earth- 
quake is not a reliable indication of the seriousness of the 
catastrophe unless it is classified into fatal, serious, and 
slight, and unless other information such as the density or 
absence of population in the area affected, and the hour at 
which the quake occurred is given. Crude population figures 
can give quite wrong ideas as to whether a population is 
increasing or decreasing. In the latter case statisticians have 
succeeded in working out a unit figure, which does express, 
clearly and exactly, how well or badly things are going on 
the reproductive front. 

There is not much hope of our being able to work out 
an evaluative unit figure. What we have to rely on is classi- 
fication of figures according to the value or type of the books 
they represent and the assembly of all relevant outside facts. 
Classes and types 

Is subject classification, whether broad or close, a satis- 
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factory guide in determining value? 

First, university libraries. Classification of stock and 
issue by the main classes of Dewey is too broad and con- 
fused an analysis. Classification into the 25 main classes of 
Bliss would be a vast improvement on Dewey, but needs to 
be supplemented by a detailed survey of stock and issues in 
at least one main class each year, and one or two test analyses 
of readers. Also, two types of stock and issues might use- 
fully be separated from the main figures. These are (a) set 
books, (b) books purchased not for or by any particular 
faculty but for the general or human needs of students. 

In special libraries covering a narrow field, such as our 
own Association’s library, classification by subject may not 
be helpful at all, and the division of the stock into books, 
pamphlets, serial publications, official publications, and so 
on may be all that is necessary. 

To make sense, statistics of issues and stock in most public 
libraries need to be divided first by the type of service to 
which they pertain, and then by subject. The statement 
that last year 3,214 books were issued from the Dewey class 
3 (Sociology) does not convey anything if that class includes, 
as is often the case in a public library, treatises on economics, 
law and political science, sensational works on criminology 
read for the same reasons as detective stories, fairy tales, 
and books on how to get boy scout badges. 

The first easily distinguishable type is service to children. 
This should be separated statistically from the service to 
adults, not because it is inferior or superior in importance, 
but because it is different. 

The separation of the adult statistics which represent en- 
tertainment value from those representing informational 
or cultural value is more difficult and there will be some 
who challenge the desirability of attempting it. To us it 
seems that if we take library work seriously at all, the gulf 
between on the one hand the “rattling good yarn,” the 
reminiscences of a titled nobody, and lurid accounts of life 
in the Foreign Legion, and on the other hand the book 
of information or ideas, whether those ideas are in fictional 
or thesis form, must be recognised and indicated. To mix 
the big figures which can be obtained from the first group 
with the prestige value of the second is stupid, dishonest, 
and in the long run, unwise. 

How in practice can we separate these two broad types of 
library service? The separation of the fiction from non- 
fiction figures and the working out of the non-fiction per- 
centage of the issue gives some idea of the quality tucked 
away in the quantities measured, but it is very rough and 
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unsatisfactory way of measuring quality, because some fiction 
is valuable and some non-fiction valueless. Before compar- 
ing the non-fiction percentage of one library with that of 
another it is necessary to investigate such matters as the 
use of Dewey’s 823, classification of translated novels, and 
the number and the type of magazines included among 
the non-fiction. The report* issued this year by the Fiction 
Committee of the N.Z.1.A. on (a) Standard and (b) Popular 
authors shows that it is possible to separate fiction possess- 
ing literary or subject value from that of purely entertain- 
ment value. The presentation of statistics of fiction divided 
these lines would mean far more than the grand totals 
ordinarily given. 

Can non-fiction be divided similarly? The division of the 
main stock of the Wellington General Library into “Popu- 
lar Library” and “Lending and Reference Library” is a 
significant step in this direction, though it is much too 
early yet to predict a general move. 

This question of value in book stock is of the most far- 
reaching importance. It involves not merely statistical prac- 
tice, but the basis of library policy—our conception and the 
authority's conception of what the library is for. It is not 
a question which can be settled here and now, but it is 
one which intelligent students should be constantly prob- 
ing, brooding, analysing, and seeking for new and more 
accurate means of measuring. 

Comprehensive and Sample Figures. “Much time, energy, and 
money would be needed to make a comprehensive analysis of a great 
mass of statistical data. Consequently there is every incentive to 
resort to study of part or parts of the data. This process is known 
as sampling. The validity of the results obtained depends upon the 
fairness of the sample and the technique employed in studying that 
sample.” (Arkin, H. and Colton, R. R. An outline of statistical 
methods, 4th ed. 1939: 113.) 

Most library statistics are comprehensive and cumulative, 
and are designed to produce big figures. We add up all the 
books issued every day, add together the daily issues to get 
monthly totals, add the monthly totals to get the annual 
figure, and occasionally indulge in the fatuity of adding 
annual issues in order to be able to make with pride the 
quite unimportant announcement that to-day the five mil- 
lionth book was issued from the so and so library. In our 
sinful lust after astronomical figures we have almost wholly 


*Students should get a copy of this report and study it carefully. 
Its placing of some individual authors is open to debate, but broadly 
it is successful in what it sets out to do, and what nobody else has 
done in handlist form in our time, that is to distinguish the signifi- 
cant from the insignificant fiction on public library shelves. 
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neglected to consider alternative methods of measurement 
which would give far more, and more valuable, information 
for the expenditure of no more and perhaps less time. The 
total-book-stock, total-issues, total-readers method of measur- 
ing what the library is doing is a weak and crude method. 
It does not really tell us anything more than that there are 
a lot of books in the library and ever so many people use 
them quite often. The statistical data poovides | by these 
total figures is much too scanty and vague to yield useful 
average figures, standards, or conclusions of any kind, and 
quite false statements result from attempts to wrench useful 
conclusions from inadequate data. 

The sample or occasional test, on the other hand, makes 
possible much more intensive treatment, and a well-planned 
cycle of tests carried on over a period of years would pro- 
vide a mass of information on matters on which, in spite of 
all the time which now goes in keeping statistics, we have 
no data at present. 

The substitution for the usual daily count of books issued, 
of a twice yearly count and detailed analysis of all the books 
in the issue is worth serious consideration. As an index 
of the use made of the library the number of books out at 
any one time is just as reliable a basis of comparison as 
the total number of books issued during a given period. A 
count of the issue twice a year would involve much less than 
the present practice and would make possible a much more 
elaborate analysis. 


Things we don’t know— 
or at least not all of us know any of them and none of us 
knows all of them. 


TITLES AND VOLUMES. Stock is nearly always expressed in 
the number of volumes. In borough libraries serving popu- 
lations of up to 30,000, the difference between the Am wl 
of volumes and the number of titles is unimportant since 
it is due to a relatively very few duplicates and books pub- 
lished in more than one volume. In university and special 
libraries carrying a number of serial publications the differ- 
ence is considerable and no real idea of the extent of the 
coverage in any subject can be gained without information 
on the number of titles as distinct from the number of 
volumes. In large city systems with many branches, in the 
Country Library Service, in circulating school library ser- 
vices, and other cases in which it is necessary to buy a num- 
ber of copies of a number of books, the almost universal 
ignorance of the relationship between volumes and titles is 
fantastic. It is both caused by and is itself the cause of the 
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lack of any scientific study of duplication by which many 
library services are handicapped. 

BOOK EXPENDITURE. All librarians know what their total 
book fund is, only too often that it is all that is known 
about book expenditure. It is quite common for librarians 
to be ignorant of how much is spent on books of entertain- 
ment and how much on books of informative value, how 
much on current buying and how much on filling gaps, and 
to have no certain knowledge of the average cost of the 
additions they make to their children’s department, their 
reference library, or any other section of their service. They 
do not know how much they save by indenting and how 
much is the cash cost paid by the community for the 
pleasant hours spent in local booksellers. Briefly they do 
o- lan, know, nor care what is happening to their k 
unds. 

This is a good example of how the mechanics of librarian- 
ship are tied up with its philosophy. If statistics are not 
kept which reveal the facts about book expenditure, policy 
and planning are not possible. 

It should be added that this particular instance of failure 
in mechanics does not apply to the university college 
libraries. 

READERS. The total number of readers who register for 
the purpose of borrowing books is often the only fact known 
about readers. It is a easily misinterpreted fact. The num- 
ber of readers on the register | equal a or 30% or 
40%, of population in the case of a public ibrary, and a 
higher percentage of the potential membership in a univer- 
sity library. This does not mean that 20% or 30% or what- 
ever the percentage is use the library regularly and that 
by dividing the total issues by the number of registered 
readers we shall get a fair idea of the extent to which the 
average reader uses the library. The numbers of readers 
registered is not the same as the number of readers who 
actually have books out at any time or even who have had 
books out sufficiently recently to be described as active 
readers*, and there are wild variations in the extent to which 
different readers use the library. Lyman Bryson in “The 
Library of To-morrow: a Symposium.” ALA 1939: 154 says 
“. .. it is known that about 63 per cent. of all the reading 


*This does not apply to a subscription library. It can be con- 
cluded that readers who have paid a subscription are active even 
though they will not all have a book out at any given time, this is 
not true of the readers who register at a free library. For this 
reason the number of readers registered at a free and a subscription 
library are not directly comparable. Another upsetting factor is 
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recorded in the average public library’s circulation lists is 
done by about 10 per cent. of the readers.” In fact the 
big figures of which we are so gate are dependent upon 
the reading done by a very small section of the community. 
Bryson does not give his authority for the 63% by 10% 
— quoted above, and we have no evidence at all as to 
what this figure is in any New Zealand library. Here is an 
———- for some research in which librarians in small 
libraries, or libraries such as the university colleges where 
the total number of issues is not, by public library standards, 
large, could take a valuable part. They will know by sight 
and name that 5 to 10 per cent. of their readers who are 
—— visiting the library. It is not difficult to devise 
a method whereby, without publicity, a check can be kept 
on the number of books these people borrow over a period, 
say three months. By comparing the result obtained with 
the total issue over that period the figure comparable with 
Bryson’s can be obtained. Another method which provides 
more detailed data is to take some arbitrarily selected sample 
of readers, such as those whose surnames began with “A” 
and keep a note under each reader over a period of the 
actual books borrowed. By analysing this information, and 
checking it against the list of members, we could arrive 
at some assumptions if not conclusions on the proportion 
of members who scarcely ever use the library, the propor- 
tion who use it only in a very limited way, and the pro- 
portion who use it regularly and fully. 


STATISTICS IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. Exact figures 
of the kind which can be compiled for home reading are 
not possible in the case of books used in the library itself. 
If the bulk of the books used on the premises are closed 
access and readers have to fill in a slip to obtain them, a file 
of these slips will provide exact and detailed information, 
but as closed access is found in New Zealand only here and 
there for a few special collections this does not help much. 
Counting the books left on the reference tables before shelv- 
ing them is a rough and ready guide, but is time consum- 
ing and not really accurate because (a) in spite of notices 
pleading with them not to do so, some readers will replace 
on the shelves the books they use, (b) books in constant 
demand will be consulted by several different people while 


the incidence of reduced rates for two or more books, If the sub- 
scription rate is 10/- p.a. for one book and £1 for three books, Mr, 
Mrs, and Miss Smith will not each join, as they would in a free 
library; they will have a three-book subscription in the name of one 
of them. This is the kind of thing students must be constantly 
watching for in examining figures, 
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on the table, (c) the number of books a reader leaves piled 
o the table when he leaves is a very erratic indication of the 
amount of work he has done and the use the library has 
been to him. 


Nor is it easy to get collected figures of the number of 
people who use the reference department. Mechanical turn- 
stiles for recording this figure, or a rule making every per- 
son who enters the reference room sign an attendance book 
are cumbersome practices and have a bad psychological effect 
upon readers. One method of getting some idea of the use 
made of the library from year to year is to count, say three 
times a day for a week in February and a week in August 
the number of people sitting at the tables. A single day's 
count is an envsiiahie basis for comparison as it is affected 
by variable factors such as weather. On the other hand, 
to count readers in the various departments several times 
a day every day in the week every week in the year is just 
a waste of time. This method of expressing statistically the 
use made of the library is essentially a sample method, and 
there is no object in making such a count continuously 
throughout the year. 


The breakdown of the distinction between lending and 
reference departments is undermining the validity even of 
this sample method. Probably the best way is to break away 
altogether from the counting heads and counting volumes 
idea. This is what the Enoch Pratt Free Library Staff In- 
struction Book has to say about reference statistics:— 


“Printed ‘Daily Record’ slips are available for any de- 
partment or branch which cares to use them. These divide 
the work into three categories: under ‘Patrons directed’ are 
counted the questions which involve only the giving of a 
simple direction as to the location of certain material; under 
‘Patrons assisted’ are counted the questions answered in less 
than five minutes, or'when patrons are given a little assist- 
ance; under ‘ Research questions’ are listed questions 
answered or service given taking over five minutes.” 


“All departments and branches keep a card record of 
difficult or unusual questions which they have answered, with 
the material used, forming a subject index for reference use.” 


“A separate record of questions which are not answered 
satisfactorily, giving the name of the enquirer, is kept, to 
follow up vith further information if found later on. Such 
a file is often a valuable means of checking on gaps in the 
collection of reference materials.” 
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DENTFORD ELLIOTT 





Teacher—Librarian 








MEMBERS OF THE Library Association who attended the 
N.Z.L.A. Conference at Wellington in 1940 will remember 
the tall, fair-headed school teacher who spoke so ably in 
the symposium on the “Library in Education,” arranged by 
the Otago Branch. Dentford Elliott had been interested in 
library work in schools since 1937, and had acted in Dunedin 
as an unofficial liaison officer between the teaching profes- 
sion and the public library, bringing many fellow teachers 
into touch with the children’s department who might other- 
wise have remained aloof, and what was more important, 
es to the notice of the library staff the practical 
problems of school administration, in so far as they relate 
to the libraries. A school seen from the inside is much 
more complex an institution than a school seen from the 
outside. Dentford Elliott was able to bring before the Otago 
Branch the problems which teachers faced. Thus it 
came as a real loss to librarians in Dunedin, as well as to 
those members of his own profession, when the casualty list 
announced, “Gunner Elliott, killed in action.” 

He had been a popular and a prominent member of the 
N.Z. Educational Institute and the New Education Fellow- 
ship. Tribute has already been paid to him in these capaci- 
ties by his own profession. His work for the library pro- 
fession also deserves to be placed on record. The Welling- 
ton trip in 1940 was taken at his own expense because he 
felt that primary school teachers owed it to themselves to 
be more than aware of Association activities, they should 
also take part in them. At the Forbury School he had 
already begun to work out in practice some of his ideas 
on school libraries, proving that the primary school child 
was as entitled to, and could make as good use of, libra 
service in the school as the secondary school boy or girl. 
new Forbury School had been built and the Otago Educa- 
tion Board had built a library of classroom size. This library 
Dentford Elliot indexed, classes bound their magazines, 
books were classified on the shelves, and a beginning made 
with purposeful use of reference books. Where a full-time 
teaching day is the order, library work in the primary 
school demands more than a fair share of a teacher’s leisure. 
That leisure he gave generously. 

In 1940 four Dunedin schools were decapitated, and Mac- 
andrew intermediate school was opened. Here again, the 
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Education Board promise, to provide and equip a 
library room. Working with the children’s depart- 
ment of the Dunedin Public Library and Mr Muir, 
the forward looking young architect of the Otago 
Education Board, he planned the equipment, men 
fying plans given in our library manuals to meet the 
needs of a particular school. Efficiency was one object, and 
comfort another. The attractive library at Macandrew Rd. 
has a gay rather than a sober note, and wears its learning 
lightly. When the school opened, classes were given tuition 
in the use of the library, and responsible children chosen 
to act on the library committee. Work on the school library 
catalogue was begun, according to Mann and Smith’s “Sub- 
ject headings for children’s libraries.” Elliott had enlisted 
in the first year of the war, but his calling up was post- 
ned some months to allow him to complete the work he 
ad begun. The cataloguing of the school library, literally 
done in the small hours of the night on some occasions, was 
finished in the limited leisure of a young man about to 
leave his country and his friends for a long and indefinite 
period. 


When the Otago Branch of the Library Association de- 
cided to make its film “Books in Dunedin,” Elliott, as a 
member of the executive, was an enthusiastic collaborator. 
At the preliminary discussions where the shape of the film 
was hammered out, he presented his vivid plans for the 
school sequences. When Mr Samuel, our producer, went 
to the school to “shoot,” he found that fullest prepara- 
tions had been made; the children knew the parts they 
were to play: everything was ready for the camera, and a 
minimum of time and film were wasted at this juncture. 
It was just one more instance of Elliott’s native capacity for 
getting things done, his organising ability. Organising ability 
without a personal philosophy can become so much activity 
wasted on unimportant ends. Dentford Elliott was a culti- 
vated man, open to ideas, respecting ideas, an idealist who 
made a point of carrying his ideals over into action. He 
was familiar with the literature of his own time, weighing 
what he read and forming personal judgments, never glibly 
accepting the latest reports from the literary stock exchange. 
He saw the library as an instrument for making our social 
heritage available to children—it was not merely one more 
rabbit from the educational hat. 


Sometimes in an obituary notice it is fashionable to write 
an eulogy. This has not been done here. All that has been 
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given is a sober record of achievement. The man as he was 
to those who knew him cannot be conjured up in a sentence 
or two. —Dorothy Neal. 


JAMES SIDDELLS 


MR JAMES SIDDELLS, of Wanganui, passed peacefully to rest 
on August 22nd. As a delegate to the ——- Conference, 
Wellington, 1940, he became known personally to a large 
number of Association members. 


Born in Nelson in 1859 his early years were spent in 
Marlborough. At the age of 18 he joined the Armed Con- 
stabulary at Wellington, where he remained until 1880, 
when he was transferred to the Civil Police Service. He was 
in charge of various stations and districts until 1905 when 
he was transferred to Wanganui and created detective- 
sergeant, one of the first in New Zealand. In 1917 Mr Sid- 
dells retired on superannuation and since his retirement had 
lived in Wanganui. He took a keen interest in public affairs 
and was elected to the City Council, of which he was an 
active member for thirteen years. He did not seek re-elec- 
tion in 1940. During one term he was Deputy-Mayor. For 
nine years he was a member of the Wanganui Harbour 
well and for over twenty years took a prominent part in 
school committees. 

For six years Mr Siddells was Chairman of the Library, 

Art Gallery, and Opera House Committee. After his retire- 
ment from the City Council he was elected by the Council 
to a seat on this Committee. A Red Letter Day for the 
Library during Mr Siddells’ chairmanship was Monday, 
October 2nd, 1939, when the Junior Department went 
“Free.” Those in close touch with Mr Siddells knew how 
careful he always was regarding the spending of public 
money. He knew that more money would be needed to 
ive Free service to the children, but he also knew that 
it would be money well invested. Through close associa- 
tion during many years with the operation of library adminis- 
tration Mr Siddells became one of the stoutest advocates for 
the Public Library. It was noticeable that despite advanc- 
ing years he displayed an increasing appreciation of the 
requirements of such an institution. Mr _ Siddells leaves 
with us the memory of a happy and kindly personality. 

The funeral took place at Wellington, when the Associa- 
tion was represented by the President, Mr Norrie. 

—A.M.B. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Change of Address. As a result of earthquake damage to other 
property of the Wellington City Council, the room in the Central 
Library which the Association has occupied for the past two years 
is now needed for members of the City Council staff. Accommodation 
for the Association’s office has been obtained in the Country Lib- 
rary Service’s premises in Sydney Street East, and by the time this 
bulletin reaches members the move will have been made. Please note 
that the Secretary’s address is now c/o Country Library Service, 
Private Bag, Wellington, C.1. Telephone 44-051. 

Shipment of Books from the U.S.A. Recent United States regula- 
tions prohibiting the despatch by overseas mail of more than one 
parcel per week per consignee from any one sender were discussed 
at the last meeting of the Central Executive Committee. As we 
know from experience with the equipment for the union catalogue 
the granting of a priority number is ineffective in getting goods 
shipped and for some time libraries buying American books have 
relied on the mail to get them here. The principal effect of the 
new regulations would be to cause delay in the receipt of books, and 
to put Amrican agents to the extra trouble of arranging for the 
dispatch of an order in weekly instalments over a period perhaps 
of many months. In the long run shipping space would not be 
saved. In a few cases the annual order of books from America 
is greater than could be covered by weekly parcels and in these 
cases the regulations would act as a restriction upon library ser- 
vice. Informational books and children’s books of a type which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere comprise practically the whole of the 
books bought by New Zealand libraries in America. The Associa- 
tion has approached the Minister of Education on this matter, and 
it is hoped that it will be possible to obtain some relaxation of 
the regulations in the case of parcels addressed to libraries. 

Children’s Librarian Certificate. Students who want to enter for 
the Children’s Librarian’s course early in 1943 must send in an 
application not later than 31st October, 1942. 

Appointment of Delegates. Institutional members are reminded 
that delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Association should be 
appointed as soon as possible. The names of the delegates appointed 
should be sent to the Secretary by the beginning of November. Dele- 
gates appointed in this way will be eligible for election to any office 
of the Association and may exercise votes on behalf of the institu- 
tional member. The appointment of delegates does not, however, 
necessarily commit any institutional member to send representatives 
to the Annual Meeting. D.G.B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
“NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES.” 


LIBRARY STAFFING 


I have read with considerable interest Mr Barr’s article on this 
question contained in the August number of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
and was glad that my remarks in the same issue have drawn some 
comments from a librarian of his long standing and reputation in the 
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Dominion, for I take it the desire of all interested in library work 
is to find a solution of modern day problems and a healthy controversy 
is therefore all to the good. 

Regarding the five queries raised by Mr Barr, all of which are, of 
course, relevant and important, my reply, with all due deference to 
Mr Barr’s arguments, is briefly as follows:— 


(1) The permanent staff must, I agree, include one or two people 
an A be used in case of sickness. We have such a provision in 
unedin. 


(2) Restriction of the field of recruitment within the staff is not 
necessarily a bad thing. It is not desirable to train on a permanent 
basis more staff than the library can absorb into reasonably well paid 
positions. To train more than this number is to trust that openings 
will occur in smaller libraries. If it is argued that the larger lib- 
raries have an obligation to train staff for smaller centres, then the 
Library Association should take the matter in hand and plan a system 
by which so many apprentices (no more than are needed) are trained 
every year as temporary assistants for employment later elsewhere. 
The field of recruitment into librarianship is, of course, increased by 
the Dunedin decision to offer £130 as a commencing salary instead of 
£78. 


(3) It must be conceded that there will be a tendency towards 
inaccuracy by pages, due to frequent changes of staff, but it is a 
problem which can be coped with and will probably entail more super- 
vision on the part of the head of the department. A small manual of 
training in charging and discharging, etc., has already been drafted 
by our Librarian and will be added to and improved by him from 
time to time. 


(4) Training in charging and discharging, etc., can be taught to 
pages in a short time, a matter of a few days—and there is no reason 
why these few days of training should not be part of the equipment 
of every member of the permanent staff. But if we are recruiting 
permanent staff at £130, it would be wasteful to insist on their doing 
permanently this kind of work which can be done by pages for so 
much less. It is our experience that a life job of routine work does 
definitely, in Mr Barr’s own words, have “a deadening effect.” Why 
then damp the enthusiasm of your permanent staff? 


(5) I do agree with Mr Barr that to divide the permanent staff into 
two separate watertight compartments—professional and clerical— 
would be disastrous—and I am not therefore surprised that Pacy’s 
idea had no great support in England; but that is not our suggestion. 
In our scheme, it is the professional staff only which is permanent, 
and cannot, or is extremely unlikely to come into conflict with a con- 
stantly changing casual staff. 


To summarise, I think that to attract the best brains available, and 
that surely should be the aim of any enlightened community, we must 
face the position that the commencing salaries of our permanent 
staff must be on a higher basis than heretofore. It does not seem to 
be in the realm of practical politics that merely routine work should 
be placed in the same category, and we think, therefore, that the 
“Page” system will furnish a solution of the difficulties with which 
every library no doubt is faced—difficulties which the war has aggra- 
vated. 


EDMUND J. SMITH. 
3§ 





REVIEWS 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Index to New 
Zealand periodicals 1941. Wellington N.Z.L.A. 1942. 

The appearance of the Index to New Zealand Periodicals 1941, 
which has just been published by the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion, marks the fruition of a project which originated in Otago two 
years ago. In 1940 a committee of the Otago branch of the Asso- 
ciation compiled and published an index to twelve selected periodi- 
cals, and the conference in 1941 decided to develop the idea to the 
extent of printing a quarterly index with a cumulation at the end 
of the year. The scheme in this form had barely been launched, 
with Mr A. G. Bagnall, of the Turnbull Library, as editor, when 
library staffs began to suffer war depletion. The editor himself 
was soon whisked away for service in one of the fighting depart- 
ments. The third issue for the year lapsed and it is doubtful 
whether the index could have been carried on had the native en- 
thusiasm of the Otago branch not come bravely to the rescue of its 
child. The editorial staff was reconstituted with Miss Ngarita 
Gordon (of Otago University Library) as editor and the follow- 
ing indexing assistants: Miss G. L. Jeffreys (now librarian at Roto- 
rua), Miss N. Mercer (Dunedin Public Library), Miss K. Buchanan 
(Auckland Public Library), and Mr A. S. Wickens (General 
Assembly Library). The volume now to hand, which contains 147 
mimeographed pages, is the cumulative index for the year 1941. 
Of the 33 periodicals indexed, all but three are New Zealand publica- 
tions. The exceptions are the Australasian Journal of Psychology 
and Philosophy, the Economic Record and Historical Studies of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. These all come within the old-fashioned 
connotation of “Australasia” and their inclusion is perfectly logical 
since they regularly include articles by New Zealand writers and 
on New Zealand subjects. One might ask, on seeing in the list the 
name of the Canterbury Mountaineer, why not also the older-estab- 
lished and comprehensive New Zealand Alpine Journal. The answer 
will probably not be long delayed, for the editor says it is intended 
to extend the list. 

The index is in the main an author and subject one, with a few 
form entries. “Book Reviews” and “Film Reviews” are listed only 
under these headings. Poems and short stories are similarly treated 
(showing title and author), but fuller information appears under a 
separate author entry. This method seems very satisfactory. The 
editor and her assistants are to be congratulated on an excellent 
piece of work well executed under increasing staff difficulties, and 
Miss D. G. Bibby also deserves credit for the neat and workmanlike 
production of the Index. 

The Association does not anticipate that there will be a great 
circulation for the Periodical Index, at least until it becomes known. 
I would expect all oversea libraries which are aware of New Zea- 
land to want it, and all of our larger libraries in New Zealand 
will have it. The price has been deliberately kept low in the hope 
that intermediate and smaller institutions which preserve any New 
Zealand periodicals may find it of service. They will be surprised 
how often it will be of help to them. Finally I should expect some 
schools and all of the larger New Zealand newspapers, which main- 
tain libraries to find the Index of daily value in their fact finding 
operations. 

The main aim of the Index is to serve current needs, but its value 
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to the historian should not be overlooked. A century and more hence 
research workers will find the Index an invaluable tool in tracing 
the details of the social history of our times. I hope they will have 
a long and unbroken file of the Index to New Zealand Periodicals 
available to them. 

—G.H.S. 


IMMELMAN, R. F. M., and VARLEY, D. H. (eds.) The school 
library: a handbook for teacher-librarians, by the members of 
the teaching staff of the course of library training, University 
of Cape Town, Cape Town, M. Miller. 5/-. 

This compact and readable little volume should prove of particu- 
lar interest to those concerned with school libraries in New Zea- 
land, especially in view of the fact that abnormal war-time condi- 
tions prevented the completion of the handbook on school library 
work in course of compilation by various members of the New Zea- 
land Library Association in conjunction with the Schools’ Section. 
Though “The School Library” has been compiled expressly to meet 
the needs of teacher-librarians in South Africa, much of its subject- 
matter applies with almost equal force to conditions in New Zealand. 
For instance, as the editors point out, these articles have been writ- 
ten, not for the professional full-time school librarian, but for the 
teacher-librarian—one who is “a trained teacher with qualifications 
in librarianship, devoting only part of his working day to library 
work.” In New Zealand schools, too, the full-time librarian is 
almost entirely unknown, while in many of them the work of 
“looking after the library” is delegated to any good-natured member 
of the staff who can be prevailed upon to undertake yet one more 
extra-curricular responsibility. 

The handbook covers a wide field, embracing both general and 
technical aspects of the subject—the function of the school library; 
types of school libraries; the training of teacher-librarians; book- 
selection and acquisition; accessioning, cataloguing and classifica- 
tion; the selection and storage of pamphlets, clippings, illustrations, 
and other materials; book repairs; teaching the use of books and 
libraries; and a short chapter on library extension and co-operation. 
There is also an excellent classified list of reference books suitable 
for school libraries (which, though naturally most applicable to 
South African conditions, could be adapted readily to New Zea- 
land requirements), and a brief list of books on school libraries, 
especially designed for the use of teachers. 

From the outset stress is laid upon the fact that the inculcation 
of the reading habit is one of the most vital elements in the edu- 
cation of children, and that mere text-book learning is not to be 
confused with true education. The school library is recognised as 
being the pivot round which many of the school activities should 
revolve, but this can be the case only when there is in charge a 
teacher-librarian who is trained to exploit its resources to the full. 
The interesting suggestion is put forward that not only should 
teacher-librarians be trained in the same institutions which train 
teachers, but that all teachers should undergo a course of instruc- 
tion in certain aspects of librarianship. The aim of such a course 
would be “to give teachers a wide understanding of the functions 
of the library in the school; it would embrace a survey of child- 
ren’s literature and a study of the value of the library as an 
adjunct to training, including methods of instructing pupils in the 
use of library resources.” This would surely lead to that increased 
co-operation between teachers and librarians which is so desirable if 
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children are to learn how to make the best use of books, both for 
purposes of study and for recreational reading. 


—J.W.R. 


A.L.A. catalog rules. Preliminary American second edition. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1941. xxxii, 408 p. 

The new Code is a greatly expanded version of the old. There are 
no major changes, the basic rules remain in their original form, 
but they are treated more fully. 

The work is arranged in two parts: Part I. Entry and heading. 
Part II. Description of book. In the Preface it is suggested that 
all libraries could omit a good many of the details in Part II. 
This would ensure uniform entries for Union Catalogues without 
over-burdening the staffs of small libraries. There are appendices 
on maps, atlases and music which should fill a long-felt need. 


For libraries using Library of Congress cards and cataloguing to 
the full extent of the Code the new edition will prove an invaluable 
guide and time-saver. The many new points covered, such as the 
form of entry for joint committees, will save dissension in the 
cataloguing department and the enlarged index is in itself a time- 
saver. 


While agreeing that all libraries should conform to the basic 
rules for entry and heading I am inclined to doubt whether any lib- 
rary is justified in following the code fully. It is time that we 
took stock in our cataloguing departments. We should consider just 
what needs our catalogues are supposed to meet and then check 
our cards item by item to see whether we are wasting the rate- 
payers’ money by including details which will never be looked at 
again. - 

Few libraries can require complete bibliographic descriptions of 
all their books. With the volume of excellent bibliographies and 
printed catalogues librarians now have at their finger-tips, would it 
not be better to make simple brief catalogue cards and rely on 
consulting these tools if greater detail should ever be required? For 
example, it may be fun to ferret out the maiden name of a married 
woman who never wrote under it, but does its inclusion in the head- 
ing really tell us anything about the book? And would anything 
catastrophic happen if we typed Magna Carta, House of Commons 
and Supreme Court instead of Magna carta, House of commons, and 
Supreme court? 

—J.E.M. 





DEFINITIONS 
IDEAS are the things that brought us out of the jungle; 
LANGUAGE is the vehicle by which ideas are conveyed; 
PRINT is the invention by which language is preserved 
LIBRARIES are the power plants where ideas in printed language 


are kept ready for your use and mine. 


—The Library of To-morrow. A.L.A., 1939. 83. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointment. Beatrice McCahon, B.A., formerly on the staff of the 


Country Library Service, has been appointed Cataloguer, Otago Uni- 
versity Library. 


Readers’ Adviser at Palmerston North. ..Miss M. Cranston, who 
has been acting assistant in the junior library at Palmerston North 
has been appointed readers’ adviser in that department. Miss Cran- 
ston will be relieved of routine duties for this special work of advis- 
ing children, and also parents, on children’s reading. Saturday 
morning story hours have been conducted in the junior library by 
Miss Cranston for some time past and are still continuing. These 


story hours have proved very popular and have been attended by 
as many as 40 children at a time. 


Library Facilities and the Armed Forces. Canterbury College 
Library is willing to extend its interloan facilities to students and 
others in camps where there is a proper library. Application for 
specific items needed should be made to the camp librarian; who 
should write direct to the College Librarian. Students enrolled as 
exempted students may borrow books from the College Library, either 
in person or by post, without payment of the usual fee of 10/-. This 
facility can be extended, by arrangement, to any of the other uni- 
versity libraries near which exempted students of Canterbury Col- 
lege are stationed, and exempted students on the books of other col- 


leges will be accepted, by arrangement, as guest borrowers at Canter- 
bury College. 


Back Copies of the Bulletin. Members who do not wish to keep a 
file of their own copies of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES are asked to return 
their back copies to the Association’s office. The margin of copies 
printed will be small during the coming year and from time to time 
calls are made upon the Association’s files. The issues of which our 
files are especially short are:—v. 1 no6 Ja ’38; v. 2 no7 F ’39; v. 3 
nol-4 Ag-N ’39; no7 F ’40, nol1l Je ’40; v. 4 no8-9 Mr-Ap ’41. 


Anti-Rugg. A pamphlet published by the Guardians of American 
Education, Inc., entitled “Undermining our Republic: facts about 
anti-American school books and nationwide scheme of radical educa- 
tors,” has just arrived and can be borrowed from the Country Library 
Service. “Our criticism,” says the foreword, “is directed largely at 
the books and courses of one educator, Professor Harold C. Rugg.” 
In view of the trend of Miss Neal’s remarks when dealing with the 
Rugg books in her article on social studies in the May issue, it seems 
only right that our readers should have an opportunity of getting the 
angle of the Guardians of American Education, Inc. To quote from 
the cover of this publication, the Guardians are “alarmed by propa- 
ganda in school books designed to undermine patriotism and faith in 
American institutions and bring about radical changes in our form 
of society.” It is hardly necessary to state that their organisation 
is “completely independent, non-profit, non-politicaal, non-sectarian.” 
The publication is dedicated “to the ideals and principles of our 
American Republic in appreciation of the priceless heritage of life, 
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liberty and the pursuit of happiness, conceived by brilliant men 
whose inspired work has bestowed upon the people of all nations 
who have come to our shores, the gifts of freedom and opportunity, 
the highest standards of living, and the greatest spiritual and ma- 
terial blessings in the history of mankind.” Yes, Sir. 


Publications received. 

American council of learned societies. Committee on Latin American 
studies. Handbook of Latin American studies: 1939. No. 5. 
selective guide to the material published in 1939 on anthropology, 
archives, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, govern- 
ment, history, international relations, law, language and literature, 
libraries, music and philosophy. Ed, by Lewis Hanke and Miron 
Burgin. Harvard university press. Cambridge. 1940. 


Heyl, Lawrence. Current national bibliographies: a list of sources 
of information concerning current books of all countries. rev. ed 
American library association, Chicago. 1942. 


Library Association. County ibraries section. Readers’ guide to books 
on... (35 different titles). 1937-1939. 


Library of Congress. Columbian government publications. J. B. 
Childs. U.S. Government printing office. Washington. 1941. 


Library of Congress. Tribute to A. Edward Newton. Christmas 
1940. Library of Congress. Washington. 1940. 


Library of Congress. Division of Aeronautics. Elementary aero- 
nautical books. Library of Congress. Washington. 1941. 


Library of Congress. Division of aeronautics. Subject headings for 
the aeronautical index, by N. H. Randers-Pehrson and A. G. Ren- 
strom; issued in co-operation with the Institute of the aeronautical 
sciences. Work projects administration, New York. 1940. 

Any of these items can be borrowed by members from the Associa- 
tion’s library. 
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